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PROCEEDINGS OF THE ELEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS 

OF ENGLISH 



The eleventh annual meeting of the National Council of Teachers 
of English, held in the Auditorium Hotel, Chicago, November 24-26 
was successful, as previous meetings of the Council have been. The 
attendance from widely scattered portions of the country was better 
than it has been for several years, although the audiences did not seem 
large because so few of the local teachers were present. The dominant 
note of the Council was a practical one — the desire to replace mere 
speculation and opinion by actual investigation of conditions and even 
measured experiment. A program of this sort is likely to be less showy 
and popular, but to the enthusiastic teachers who spend money and give 
up Thanksgiving vacation to attend the Council it is highly valuable 
and interesting. The full impression of this tendency of the eleventh 
annual meeting can be gathered best by reading the minutes of the 
meetings of the Board of Directors. 

The movement to make the Council meetings single-track affairs by 
abandoning section meetings was carried to the extreme, there being two 
sessions at the same time only on Friday afternoon, when the college 
and high-school people met separately. Very probably the pendulum 
will swing back in the immediate future toward the subdivision of the 
Council into groups with more specific interests. This peculiarity of 
the program made place for three general sessions, whereas the Council 
has usually had but one. 

It is worthy of note, also, that the president for 1922, Charles Robert 
Gaston, of the Richmond Hill High School, New York City, is not 
a director elected by the members of the Council in the annual business 
meeting, but one named by a local affiliated organization, the New 
York State Association of Teachers of English. 

BUSINESS 
Shortly after three o'clock Thanksgiving afternoon President Paul 
called the session of the Board of Directors to order. Roll call showed 
that the following were present: directors at large: S. A. Leonard, T. W. 
Gosling, J. F. Hosic, W. W. Hatfield; directors elected by local associa- 
tion: Detroit English Club, E. L. Miller, C. C. Certain, Alice Louise 
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Marsh; Illinois Association of Teachers of English, H. G. Paul, Essie 
Chamberlain; Iowa Association of Teachers of English, Lillian Lambert, 
Blanche Lauck; Kansas Association of Teachers of English, Mrs. 
Florence K. Belding, James Start, and E. M. Hopkins as alternate 
for E. R. Barrett; New York State Association of Teachers of English, 
C. R. Gaston, Allan Abbott; Wisconsin Association of Teachers of 
English, Mary Hargrave. During the session Helen 0. Lemert, of the 
Ohio Council, and Alonzo C. Hall, of the North Carolina Association, 
came in. Ernest G. Hoffsten was recognized as the temporary represen- 
tative of the St. Louis Association. The reading of the minutes was 
dispensed with. The Secretary-Treasurer then presented the following 
financial statement: 

RECEIPTS 

Balance November 24, 1920 $ 362 . 18 

Individual Memberships 2 ,463 . 41 

Collective Memberships 142 . 50 

Guide to Speech Week 666.04 

Home-Reading Lists 642 . 81 

Play List 27 . 20 

Speech Playlet — "The Conspiracy" 3 . 54 

Economy Reports .20 

Miscellaneous — Interest on Bond and Refunds 49.62 

Total f4,3S7-S° 

EXPENDITURES 

Subscriptions $1 ,661 . 00 

Stenography 806 . 75 

Annual Meeting Expenses 25.00 

Printing and Supplies 1 ,038. 13 

Play List (Refund) 7.25 

Home-Reading List (Mailing) 23 . 31 

Guide to Speech Week (Mailing) 52. 14 

"The Conspiracy" .41 

Economy Reports .07 

Exchange 34-99 

Stamps Received and Paid Out 7 . 36 

Postage 209. 01 

Committee Expenses 109. 65 

Miscellaneous Expenses 10. 57 

Total $3,985.64 

Balance November 23, 1921 371 . 86 
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The next order of business was committee reports. C. C. Certain, 
Chairman of the Committee on Examinations, reported that he has a con- 
siderable mass of material consisting of norms for the various years, 
methods of giving tests, etc., which he thinks should be brought to the 
attention of the English teachers over the country. This would make a 
pamphlet of from thirty- two to forty-eight pages. In discussion of his 
report the idea of the use of popular articles this year and the presentation 
of technical procedures next year, when interest in tests has been made 
more general, was put forward and was accepted by the Committee. 
This report and recommendation were then approved by the Board. 

The Home-Reading Committee made no formal report, but the 
Secretary of the Council told of the progress in the organization of the 
Committee. Mr. Paul raised the question of the desirability of pub- 
lishing a reading list for college students. The suggestion that librarians, 
library schools, and particularly school librarians should be consulted 
by the Home-Reading Committee met with approval. The members 
of the Board also expressed eagerness for the early completion of the 
report. 

A motion that the Committee on English in the Early Years and 
the Committee on Requirements of High-School Teachers of English 
be discharged was carried unanimously. 

Miss Crumpton reported for the Speech Committee that Speech 
Week this year was successful and as widely celebrated as it had ever 
been. (In this she was probably within the truth, since the sale of 
helps for Speech Week indicate that it was probably more widely observed 
than ever before.) Miss Crumpton went on to point out that there are 
at present several very serious problems in the speech work: (i) There 
is the problem of dealing with the business world, where some firms show 
a disposition to take advantage of the school people, using their names 
for somewhat more than was authorized. (2) There is the question of 
effective co-operation with the special teachers of speech, who have 
for some time worked separately from us. (3) We need standards of 
two kinds: (a) principles of language and, (b) certain objectives and 
scientific tests for the schoolroom. (4) Materials are needed, especially 
for the work in the business field, where the speech movement has of late 
been spreading rapidly. For instance, there are needed plays for store 
groups, and sample syllabuses showing how to incorporate oral English. 
(5) Reorganization of the Committee to secure representatives in every 
state, with a small central executive committee, would be helpful. 
This would keep the direction of the movement in the hands of those 
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most interested and best informed, but secure executive action from a 
number of centers. (6) There is, lastly, the problem of finances. Much 
more work could be done if funds were available. The good work of the 
Committee was approved by unanimous standing vote. With great 
regret the directors learned of the resignation of Miss Crumpton as 
chairman of the Committee. 

A motion that the Committee on Supervision recommended by the 
Board of Directors last year be appointed at an early date, with both 
high-school and elementary wings, was carried. Someone wanted to 
know if it was expected to fly. 

Allan Abbott reported for the Committee on Scientific Investiga- 
tion that it is now engaged in the setting up of tests of qualification for 
teaching English. (The exact nature of the project, he explained more 
at length in the general session Friday morning.) He asked permission 
to reconstitute the Committee and raised the question of financing the 
printing of the tests in order that they may be standardized. By vote 
of the Board Mr. Abbott was given power to reconstruct his committee, 
subject to the approval of the Executive Committee. 

At this point it was moved by E. L. Miller that the chairman appoint 
a nominating committee. The motion being carried, President Paul 
appointed E. L. Miller, of Detroit, chairman; Essie Chamberlain, of 
Oak Park, Illinois; T. W. Gosling, of Madison, Wisconsin; C. R. 
Gaston, of New York City; and E. R. Barrett, of Emporia, Kansas. 

Some discussion of the Council's entering the elementary field 
took place. The consensus of opinion seemed to be that the English 
Journal cannot wisely attempt to cover in any complete way the work 
of the first six grades of the school and that it is for the present probably 
useless to reconstitute the elementary section of the Council. It did 
seem best to the members of the Board that the Council should publish 
some special pamphlets which will help the teachers of elementary 
English and which apparently will not be furnished by anyone else. 
It was also held that the English Journal might very properly include 
the junior high school in its domain. 

It was moved by J. F. Hosic that the Executive Committee be 
empowered to reprint from the English Journal and to sell for the 
benefit of the Council any articles which it thinks best. This motion was 
carried by a large majority. 

S. A. Leonard spoke of the investigation being carried on for the 
Classical Association, largely under the direction of Dr. Gray, who 
was to be in town for the Thanksgiving season. Mr. Leonard insisted 
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that many phases of the investigation touched the work of the teachers 
of English and that it would be worth our while to hear Dr. Gray at the 
general session the next day. Finally, upon his motion, the Board 
voted to invite Dr. Gray to speak for fifteen minutes on the investiga- 
tions subsidiary to his which the English teachers might carry on. This 
motion was carried. Unfortunately Dr. Gray could not be located and 
so did not appear on Friday. 

The annual business meeting was held as usual at 4:30 on Friday 
afternoon. The report of the nominating committee was made by its 
chairman, E. L. Miller, of Detroit. It suggested the following as 
directors at large: For three years: F. N. Scott, of the University of 
Michigan; E. M. Hopkins, of the University of Kansas; R. L. Lyman, 
of the University of Chicago. For one year: Dudley H. Miles, Evander 
Childs High School, New York City; S. A. Leonard, of the University 
of Wisconsin; Helen Sard Hughes, of Wellesley College. (The officers 
are elected by the Board of Directors from its own membership.) Mr. 
Miller's motion that the secretary be instructed to cast the ballot of the 
Council for these directors was carried without dissent. The secretary, 
in his report, gave a brief summary of the activities of the year and of 
the actions of the Board of Directors. Invitations to the Council to 
hold its meeting for 1922 in various cities were extended by their rep- 
resentatives, but action was left to the Board of Directors. 

The Board of Directors reconvened at 10 p.m., Friday. There were 
present: Messrs. R. L. Lyman, C. R. Gaston, James Start, E. R. Barrett, 
Allan Abbott, Alonzo C. Hall, Ernest G. Hoffsten, F. N. Scott, Edwin M. 
Hopkins, T. W. Gosling, E. L. Miller, C. C. Certain, J. F. Hosic, Harry G. 
Paul, W. W. Hatfield, and Misses Alice Louise Marsh, Elvira D. Cabell, 
Sophia Camenisch, Elizabeth A. Beighel, Blanche Lauck, Genevieve 
Apgar, Florence K. Belding, Essie Chamberlain, and Helen 0. Lemert. 
The first business was the report of the Nominating Committee as 
follows: for president, C. R. Gaston, Richmond Hill High School, 
New York City; for first vice-president, Mary Hargrave, Central 
High School, Madison, Wisconsin; for second vice-president, Emma J. 
Breck, University High School, Oakland, California; for secretary- 
treasurer, W. Wilbur Hatfield, Chicago Normal College; for auditor, 
R. L. Lyman, University of Chicago; for member of the executive 
committee, H. G. Paul, University of Illinois. Upon motion of Mr. 
E. L. Miller, who presented the report, these persons were declared to 
be the officers of the association for the next year. 
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The invitation to the National Council to meet in Chattanooga next 
Thanksgiving, which had originally been given in the annual business 
meeting, was renewed with emphasis. After a brief discussion the 
sentiment seemed to be generally in favor of accepting this invitation in 
order to visit a section of the country in which we have never held a 
regular meeting. It developed, also, that Chattanooga is a railroad 
center and well equipped to care for conventions, as well as a place 
with many objects of interest. Upon motion of E. M. Hopkins, seconded 
by E. L. Miller, it was unanimously agreed that we shall meet in Chatta- 
nooga next year. 

Mr. Abbott renewed his question concerning the financing of the 
publication for standardization of his tests of qualification for teaching 
English. It was moved by E. R. Barrett and seconded by A. C. Hall 
that the Executive Committee have power to act in this matter. The 
motion was carried. 

As a result of the discussion at the Workers' Conference on Thanks- 
giving evening, J. F. Hosic moved that the Executive Committee be 
empowered to appoint a Committee on Essentials. He stipulated 
that the Committee is for the first year only to survey the field and to 
report methods of determining essentials. At the suggestion of C. C. 
Certain the province of the Committee was declared to include methods 
of teaching the essentials; in other words, to cover the whole pupil 
experience. This motion, with these understandings, was carried. 

When the question of program meetings arose it was pointed out 
that the meeting of the Department of Superintendence will this year 
occur in Chicago, where there is at present no particular need for a 
special session. It was therefore moved that the Council hold this 
year only one program meeting, one of two sessions in connection 
with the N.E.A. in Boston. 

Mr. Abbott presented the situation in New Jersey, where the report 
of the teachers of English showing the conditions under which they are 
working has aroused very lively opposition. In this connection it was 
moved by E. L. Miller that the Council reaffirm its adherence to the 
conclusions of the Hopkins report on the Cost and Labor of English 
Teaching and that Dr. Hopkins furnish a copy of the teacher-load 
section of his report as previously approved by the Council and that these 
paragraphs be spread upon the minutes of the Board of Directors. 
This motion was unanimously approved. The section of the report 
referred to is as follows: 
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GENERAL SUMMARY OF RESULTS OF THE SURVEY 

A. As to the labor of composition teaching; the physical, mental, and material 
factors without comparison of other subjects, 
r. The average number of pupils assigned to a teacher in English is greater 

than in any other subject, mathematics and history approaching English 

most nearly. 

2. In proportion to the number of teachers, the labor of teaching English 
in secondary schools is greater than that of any other subject, even when 
high efficiency is sacrificed to lessen that labor. 

3. According to the usual standards of method, amount of work, and 
number of pupils assigned, the theme-reading labor of a high-school 
composition teacher is two and one-half times the safe limit of physical 
endurance. 

4. The usual standards and conditions as shown by the average of general 
practice and report are these: 

English Composition is required of all students during all or the 
greater part of the high-school course. 

Training in both written and oral expression in equal proportions is 
necessary, with individual criticism and correction of each by the instruc- 
tor. Written expression must be corrected, in writing or in conference. 

The amount of written work required of all students averages 
about 400 words a week. 

Written work can be criticized and corrected by an instructor at the 
average rate of about 2,000 words an hour. 

The limit of full efficiency and the beginning of excessive strain in 
theme reading is about two hours a day or ten hours a week. 

The average number of pupils assigned to a high-school composition 
teacher is about 130, requiring in accordance with other standards and 
conditions about 26 hours of theme reading weekly. 

The time necessarily spent by an instructor in theme reading and 
consultation is commonly not taken into account at all in determining 
the number of his classes and teaching hours. 

5. As in colleges, these standards and conditions are contradictory and 
cannot be reconciled without physical injury to the teacher; and as in 
colleges, the results are either that: 

The work is unsatisfactory and the subject of general complaint; 
or that 

The most conscientious and efficient teachers endanger their health 
and are frequently compelled to stop teaching, temporarily or perma- 
nently. 

6. Necessary or recommended changes are: 

To make the number of pupils taught instead of the number of 
teaching hours, the standard of teaching duty. Without other changes, 
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that number would have to be for maximum efficiency about 50 to an 
instructor; varying according to the conditions of individual cases. 

To make full allowance on an equitable basis for time spent in 
conference and in theme correcting, or laboratory work. 

B. As to the comparative cost of teaching high-school English and other 
high-school subjects: 

1. In secondary schools, English costs less than any other subject in pro- 
portion to the number of pupils taking it; and the unit teaching cost 
of one pupil for one year is about seven dollars. The next subject in 
order of expense costs 13 per cent more. 

2. Because of the greater number of pupils, the average total budget cost 
of secondary-school English exceeds that of any other subject compared, 
the next in order costing not quite 4 per cent less. In average student 
enrolment it is 25 per cent above any other subject and in the average 
number of students per instructor it is about 11 per cent above any 
other. 

The resolutions which the Board wished to reaffirm are the follow- 
ing, adopted in 19 13: 

I. The National Council of Teachers of English approves the steps taken 
by the North Central Association to limit and decrease the number of pupils 
assigned to English teachers in high schools, and requests the Association and 
all similar accrediting bodies to recommend for immediate action that schools 
in which the maximum number of pupils assigned to a single teacher exceeds 
100 be not accredited in English; and it also requests the Association and all 
similar accrediting bodies to take further action at as early a date as seems 
expedient to reduce this maximum to 80, with due provision, as at present 
recommended, for necessary time for conference and theme reading counted as 
teaching time. 

II. It is the sense of the National Council of Teachers of English that in 
order to secure satisfactory results in college English it is essential that the 
maximum number of students in Freshman English composition assigned to a 
single instructor should in no case exceed 60; and that when such an instructor 
has classes in other subjects, a corresponding reduction should be made in the 
number of pupils assigned him in English composition. 

The Board then adjourned. 



WORKERS' CONFERENCE 

The Workers' Conference, Thanksgiving evening, was attended by 
about the usual number of leaders and enthusiasts — sixty perhaps — 
and as usual proved one of the most important sessions of the whole 
annual meeting. The discussion of the question, "What Remains to 
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Be Done Concerning the Problem of Essentials?" revealed clearly the 
need of action by the Council. 

Genevieve Apgar, of the Harris Teachers College, St. Louis, 
pointed out that among all the things which essentials had been said 
at various times to be, the mechanics of spoken language had never 
been included, as they should have been. Four phases of mechanics of 
speech should be taught in every school: (i) correct vowel sounds, 
(2) clear articulation, (3) unlimbering of the jaws, and (4) a sense of 
syllabication. Miss Apgar raised but did not answer the question of 
how far down in the grades systematized instruction in these matters 
should be begun. 

James Cloyd Bowman, of the Northern State Normal School, 
Marquette, Michigan, declared that we have discovered that there is 
something beyond mere diffuse fluency, but that we have as a result 
tended to make instruction mechanical and dead. The seventh and 
eighth years of school, the time when we now teach grammar, are just 
the wrong time to attack pupils with an uninteresting subject. This 
formal grammar should become constructive grammar, so organized 
around a few principles, which could be called principles of thought, 
that the work can be begun in the lower grades and repeated later. We 
must establish in the pupils an analytical habit of mind toward language. 
We should also formulate minimum essentials in literature for the grades; 
and so organize the whole teaching of English in the elementary school 
that it will contribute to the final knowledge of language and literature. 

Sophia Camenisch, of the Parker High School, Chicago, urged that 
in our English teaching we need balance more than anything else. We 
have found so much to teach that we have taken refuge in minimum 
essentials, but we must realize that if pupils really knew the minimum 
essentials they would still be poorly educated in either language or 
literature. The sifting of material to determine the minimum essentials 
has been fairly well done, but there remain several problems. (1) We 
must localize, that is, assign to grades, the various items of the list. 
The items can be arranged in chronological order by a general committee, 
but the actual placing in any school must be done by its own teachers in 
conference. (2) We must find materials for teaching these essentials. 
The official organization of English teachers in the high schools of 
Chicago has been working upon this problem through a committee 
which is compiling a set of drill sheets to be printed by the Board of 
Education and used for practice in the various schools. (3) We must 
find practicable methods of holding for the minimum essentials. In 
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conclusion Miss Camenisch declared that Chicago children can measure 
up to desirable standards in some qualities which we have not yet learned 
to state, much less measure, and that firm requirements with moderate 
assignments of work to the pupils will really bring results in the minimum 
essentials. 

George Starr Lasher, of the University of Michigan, said that while 
we have long agreed that essentials are necessary, we have not yet 
done much to secure their mastery. At a recent conference held by 
representatives of various departments which deal with Freshmen 
in a great university the dominant reason for the failure of Freshmen 
in all the different subjects was declared to be lack of ability to read 
intelligently and to use the English language effectively. Progress in 
the matter of correct and effective expression, both written and oral, 
will be painfully slow unless a thorough-going country-wide program is 
adopted. The National Council of Teachers of English is the one 
organization that can put such a program into effect. The speaker 
presented definite suggestions that: (1) The National Council appoint 
a committee of teachers from elementary schools, high schools, and 
first-year college to draw up a list of essentials and submit it to the 
English departments of the various higher institutions of the country, 
asking that it be adopted as a standard for entrance. (2) The Committee 
work out an advisory plan for putting the essentials into a school system, 
apportioning them to the various grades of the elementary and high 
schools. A copy of this plan should be in the hands of every teacher, 
every pupil, and every parent. (3) Copies of the standard adopted by 
the English departments of the colleges and copies of the advisory plan 
be printed and sold at cost. (4) Thoroughgoing publicity be given the 
project. (5) Newspapers, magazines, movie producers, and textbook 
publishers throughout the country be urged to standardize their prac- 
tices in accordance with these essentials. (6) School systems be fur- 
nished with a manual offering suggestions as to effective methods of 
teaching the essentials. 

Miss Clara N. Hawkes, J. Sterling Morton Township High School, 
Cicero, Illinois, Chairman of the Committee on Objectives in Literature 
appointed by the Illinois Association, told of the results of the work of 
her committee. (See the report of the Illinois Association, page 64.) 

In the general discussion which followed, Ward H. Green, of Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, suggested that we ought to have in the high schools an 
"English O" like that maintained by most colleges. This would enable 
us to bring all the pupils up to grade before starting them in our regular 
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high-school classes. J. F. Hosic urged that we use a democratic pro- 
cedure in determining standards, having conferences between teachers 
of elementary schools and those of the high schools to which their pupils 
go on. Essentials are to be stated in terms of the activities going on in 
the school room. President Paul told of the wide distribution in Illinois 
of a short list of minimum essentials adopted by the Illinois Association 
of Teachers of English, and of the effect it is having upon the teaching 
of composition throughout the state. The problem of essentials is now 
merely one of transportation, and the Council is the only agency which 
can perform this service successfully. 

FIRST GENERAL SESSION 

H. G. Paul, of the University of Illinois, President of the Council, 
called the Friday morning session to order at 10:45, an ^ proceeded at 
once to deliver his President's Address. He devoted himself exclusively 
to the problem of securing better speech. He spoke warmly of the 
progress which has already been made, but concerned himself chiefly 
with a program for the future. It is necessary, first, that we understand 
clearly what are the essential things to work for, abandoning all petty 
puristic scruples, ceasing to haggle over matters of divided usage and to 
frown upon harmless slang used in proper places. We are to work for 
grammatical correctness and for distinctness of articulation, of course, 
but far more for effectiveness and pleasing quality in speech. Our 
success, so far as the school is concerned, depends upon our enlisting the 
co-operation of our pupils. This can be done through showing them the 
importance of speech in the work of life. " The man who has much to 
say and cannot say it is a dummy. If he can only half say it, he is a 
cripple. Don't be a dummy or a cripple," is an appeal which he declared 
usually reaches the boys. The girls can be appealed to by a statement 
of the social advantages of good speech. We shall need to continue 
our propaganda, possibly in slightly modified form. Though we have 
accomplished much, we have still reached only a minority of the school 
children of the United States. 

The second paper of the morning was by S. A. Leonard, of the 
University of Wisconsin, upon " The Departments of English and Educa- 
tion." His own abstract follows: 

All persons interested are agreed that it is essential for the teacher of 
English to have adequate preparation in his subject. There has been less 
agreement as to his so-called professional equipment, or his knowing how to 
teach. But every teacher, whether or not he believes in "educational 
methods," must use methods, and is in fact always using one or another sort 
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in his classroom. It is therefore likely that we should examine carefully the 
contribution which schools of education pretend to offer, and give it the 
best possible testing to determine its worth. We may note two definite types 
of contribution, one in the theory or philosophy of education, and one in 
psychology and educational measurements. 

The modern educational philosophy suggests that the center of gravity in 
education should be in the child. This may be translated into three concrete 
specifications: First, we must begin where children actually are; second, we 
must discover for our courses of study what is of real and vital significance; 
and third, we will do well to help children appreciate this real significance, 
better by showing them than by talking to them about it. 

The contributions of educational psychology, particularly as illustrated by 
devices for testing and measuring, are at present in a very crude and dubious 
stage. But the only way to make them better is not by inveighing against 
them; it is by examining and working upon them from the English point of 
view. Only as English teachers co-operate in the making of these tests shall 
we be saved from those which are made by educators who do not know our 
subject or its specific problems. The many possible measures now available 
in spelling, composition, and silent reading, particularly, and the still more 
significant scales constructed by Professors Abbott and Trabue in the judging 
of poetry will, it is hoped, be listed presently in the English Journal, so that 
English teachers can have access to all of them. They should be thoroughly 
studied and revised as need occurs. The investigation of the Advisory Com- 
mittee of the American Classical League is a particularly fruitful field which 
English teachers may examine into and in which they may find work to be 
done. 

The morning program closed with a paper on "Standards for the 
English Teacher," by Allan Abbott, of Teachers College, Columbia 
University. In this Mr. Abbott proposed that the Council, through 
its Committee on Scientific Investigation, set up some tests of any 
person's fitness to teach English and then standardize these tests by 
rigorous scientific procedure. When this work is completed it should 
be possible to forecast any candidate's probable success in the teaching 
of English and also to find the weak spot in the equipment of any 
teacher actually in service. The proposal is so important and the 
necessity for the co-operation of a large number of teachers of English 
is so great that the paper will appear in full in the English Journal. 

SECTION MEETINGS 
COLLEGE SECTION 
For the College Section the Chairman, Hardin Craig, of the Uni- 
versity of Iowa, had arranged a very effective program. The first 
paper, on "Correlation of College and High-School Composition," 
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by H. L. Creek, of Purdue University, showed the appalling unevenness 
of the preparation of college Freshmen. A set of test themes written 
by Freshmen at Purdue and scored by the Hillegas Scale showed that a 
considerable number had composition ability equal to that of average 
seventh- and eighth-grade pupils, while a small number had ability 
better than could be expected of college Freshmen. The median 
ability was not at all above that of high-school Seniors. This situation 
is largely accountable for the overlapping which is one of the serious 
problems of Freshman English work. If the course is at all adapted to 
the needs of the poorly prepared, the upper half of the class will be 
merely repeating, really to their detriment, work which they have already 
had. Purdue resorts, as do most of the colleges now, to a sorting by 
entrance examination. It turns out that 55 per cent of those who 
are accepted as having satisfactory preparation find English I a repeti- 
tion in whole or in part of their high-school course, while but 20 per cent 
of the rejected candidates notice any repetition, and only 10 per cent of 
the rejected candidates find the course chiefly a repetition of high-school 
instruction. The paper called for a survey of the means now taken to 
meet this problem of the unevenness of preparation in the colleges of 
the country. 

E. M. Hopkins, of the University of Kansas, discussed the same 
topic. An abstract of his remarks follows: 

At present, correlation of colleges and high-school composition must be 
temporary; permanent correlation as far as attainable must be built on an 
established elementary-school foundation, each school taking as its primary 
consideration the needs of those whose education will end at that stage, with 
intent to train for the meeting of such "social situations" as do and will lie 
before them under such conditions, and the development of all the powers 
requisite to deal with and shape such situations; powers physical, mental, 
spiritual, and aesthetic. It might be assumed that all of this not otherwise 
provided for lies within the province of English; but without that assumption, 
the responsibility of English is very great, since in an English-speaking country 
English is the medium of receiving all material (listening, reading, interpreting 
literature), of preparing it for use (thinking, reasoning, making personal 
application of it), and of communicating and applying it socially (oral expres- 
sion and composition). 

With present knowledge the devising of even the most temporary system of 
correlation and adjustment of school courses in English composition is largely 
based upon guess work, a priori speculation, and trial and error; and even 
with reasonably complete data, no system can ever be devised that will not 
require constant readjustment in detail to suit changing conditions of locality 
and period, however right and sound the basic principle may be. With that 
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qualification or apology, the following tentative suggestions are offered as the 
result of the experience, the reading, the speculation, and the limited experi- 
mentation of one student of the general question: 

From one point of view, and that the least important, the grade, high- 
school, and college courses in composition may be regarded as a spiral; but 
not at all so when viewed with reference to the special responsibilities of each 
stage. In the grades may be considered details of oral expression, the sentence, 
grammar applied in speech; with all that these imply in thinking, reasoning, 
writing in essay and letter forms, punctuating, and in the applied use of the 
paragraph. To the high school, with new personal and social needs, responsi- 
bilities, ambitions, and opportunities, an increasing use of written English may 
be assigned; the theory of grammar and the paragraph, the applied use of the 
discourse forms as such in conversation, in informal and formal speeches, and 
in writing of letters (business English) and articles (so-called journalism), with 
reasonable provision for the recognition of literary taste and impulse. In the 
college, present conditions seem to require two more of these apparent (not 
actual) spirals; the first in Freshman year to finish whatever the preceding 
schools have left undone, and to add perhaps the theory of the discourse forms in 
relation to types; and the second to afford special training for the profession of 
letters in courses devoted to single types, written and oral. In an ideal future 
the business of Freshman composition may be to furnish the technical prepara- 
tion already indicated for any professional school of medicine, engineering, 
or what not, including the University school of letters (the college proper), 
the professional training for letters remaining as the special business of that 
school. 

The present problem of the college Freshman course is to provide for the 
flood of high-school students entering without examination or test of qualifica- 
tion, ranging in equipment all the way from the highly trained to the wholly 
untrained, while the extremes tend farther apart all the time. To excuse 
the best and place the worst in "hospital" is merely a temporary and ineffec- 
tive measure; reasonably permanent correlation demands first of all the 
establishing by inquiry and experiment of all necessary facts and standards 
relating to minimum essentials and equipment, effective methods, the quali- 
fications of teachers, and their number in relation to number and size of pupil 
groups. 

While this necessary preliminary work is under way, colleges and high 
schools should co-operate in efforts to establish a sufficient minimum of prac- 
tice in high-school writing, and to provide high schools with a sufficient number 
of composition teachers to meet this minimum need. 

It is necessary also to increase the number and quality of college Freshman 
composition teachers. College and high school are alike undermanned and 
underfinanced for this work. 

Miss Helen Sard Hughes, of Wellesley College, presented a very 
carefully worked-out paper on the first two years of college English. 
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She, too, touched upon the problems of unevenness of preparation and 
repetition of the high-school work. She followed with definite proposals 
for change: (i) The colleges, in conference with the high schools, should 
set up a practicable minimum for entrance to the Freshman courses in 
English. (2) This standard should actually be enforced. (3) We 
should direct our energies and ingenuity to devising means of maintaining 
the skill with which students have entered college. This is a matter 
which goes beyond the English department. (4) There should be organ- 
ized for the second half of the second year a new course which shall 
combine in a normal way composition and literature, preferably the 
literature of the present day. 

Professor F. N. Scott discussed the same topic. He said that courses 
in composition should take their places in the educational system of the 
country and discharge in that system a cultural function. He explained 
that he was talking about colleges of liberal arts, and their students, 
and made it clear that he did not regard English composition in such 
colleges as a merely utilitarian subject but as a powerful cultural agent 
when placed in the hands of the real teacher. He also mentioned, in 
connection with some of the immediate reforms in English teaching, the 
North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools as a 
powerful body which could bring about many of the changes desired. 



HIGH-SCHOOL SECTION 

The high-school teachers (W. N. Otto, chairman) listened to a dis- 
cussion of the advantages and disadvantages of the socialized recitation, 
Charles R. Gaston, of the Richmond Hill High School, New York, and 
C. R. Pendleton, of Chicago, being the principal speakers. 

In opening his talk Dr. Gaston disclaimed any intention of present- 
ing an arbitrary and final statement of the advantages of socializing 
English work in school and college. He gave definitions of "socialized 
English" as prepared by groups of students gathered for conference on 
the subject, the point of all the definitions being that socialized English 
is a frame of mind, a spirit, in the classroom, rather than any set and 
rigid and single form of procedure^. Manifestations of this spirit are 
seen in conduct of classes as English clubs with officers and committees; 
group work in projects; publication of students' work in many ways; 
plays, special programs, etc. Eight advantages were mentioned as 
follows: Socialized English (1) develops the co-operative spirit, (2) 
cultivates judgment, (3) develops pupil initiative and leadership (neces- 
sary for a democracy), (4) links the school and the home, the school and 
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the community, (5) widens the range of approach to topics, (6) develops 
freedom and facility and accuracy in speech, (7) helps the adolescent, 
(8) develops assimilative reading of literature. Each point was illus- 
trated by students' own experiences in discovering the advantages 
claimed. Finally, the speaker read a story " Grace Gudmundssen and 
Others," in which the advantages were shown through the school life 
of Grace Gudmundssen and Roderick MacLeish. 

Dr. Pendleton began by saying that he agreed with most of what 
Dr. Gaston had said and that he did not wish to debate the question but 
to help in the search for the truth. His talk consisted of a number of 
questions and more or less positive answers to them. In the first place, 
an accurate, profitable discussion of the socialized recitation is probably 
now not possible, because the socialized recitation is merely a method 
of teaching, and methods must be determined by aims and subject- 
matter, both of which, in the case of English, are tremendously diverse. 
In the second place, scientific investigation is the only profitable attack 
upon questions of method. We need to stop depending upon what 
someone thinks and rely upon what can be proved. In view of the 
recently discovered tremendous range of individual abilities and the 
very large overlapping of capacities in successive school grades, some 
modification, either of classroom methods or of the grouping of children 
seems imperative. The solution of the problem probably lies not in 
the socialized recitation alone, but in its use along with conferences and 
individual drills, compulsory if need be. Getting down to more specific 
points, the speaker questioned whether the socialized recitation is 
adapted to all teachers, especially to the inexperienced, the scholasti- 
cally ill-prepared, the lazy, and the mechanical or over-driven teachers. 
Unfortunately, certain showy, superficial teachers are able to use it to 
their personal, but not to their pupils', advantage. It is doubtful 
whether the socialized recitation is adapted to all pupils. Whether it 
develops the qualities all educated adults should have cannot be answered 
positively until we know what qualities adults should have. This is 
another field for investigation. It does seem to develop social poise, 
co-operation, and quickness and sense in speech. The socialized recita- 
tion tends to develop garrulity, but whether this is objectionable or not 
depends upon the individual. Many naturally state things too briefly and 
others expand them too much. The socialized recitation does conform 
to fundamental educational principles in that it provides opportunity 
and stimulus to pupils toward educational growth. It may be shown 
to meet most of the conditions of learning, but sometimes it delays the 
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individual by producing mere talk, and sometimes it leads to the forma- 
tion of wrong bonds — for instance, working the teacher instead of learn- 
ing. Whether it economizes school time can be determined only by 
investigation, which has not been made. It makes control of pupils 
more complicated and difficult, but there would at best be some disorder. 
It is probably not adapted to all phases of subject-matter or to all stages 
of presentation. For example, whether it is useful in drill work, making 
up in interest what it lacks in repetition, is an open question. It does 
not seem to be so good at the beginning of any piece of work as at the 
end. The conclusions are these: (i) Let us have impartial scientific 
studies with the results expressed in quantity of work done per unit of 
time. (2) Above all, let us have a substantial teaching-body, trained 
in education as well as in particular academic subjects. (3) Let us have 
leaders. 

Miss Helen O. Lemert, of the High School, Columbus, Ohio, the first 
leader of the discussion, declared that spontaneous elementary-school 
children frequently become lazy and blas6 high-school pupils. She 
cited instances of the pupils' inward, and sometimes outward, revolting 
against the czaristic methods of some of their teachers. Eventually the 
pupils come to try to discover just what the autocratic teacher desires. 

Miss Julia L. C. Brookins, of Omaha, expressed great curiosity con- 
cerning two persons: her pupil and his teacher. The socialized recita- 
tion helps to reveal both these persons. She has found it generally 
useful in her experience — for example, it motivates silent reading. She 
went on to point out certain aspects of the work to which it applies 
particularly well. 

Ward H. Green, of Tulsa, Oklahoma, repeated the phrase democ- 
ratized recitation as a better name for the idea. He finds that if the 
teacher is absent pupils accustomed to the socialized procedure start 
the work. In one case where he introduced a substitute she sat about 
until the end of the recitation without finding her presence at all needed 
and declared that it was the most wonderful experience she had ever had. 
He finds that it does teach self-control. It makes pupils critically alert 
and socially responsible. 

THE ANNUAL DINNER 

The Annual Dinner was held in the regular dining-room of the 
Auditorium Hotel. The diners were gathered about small tables in 
groups according to their interest in different phases of the work of 
the English teacher. Necessarily, after-dinner speeches were omitted 
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and the feature of the meal was the conversation during the courses. 
About seventy members of the Council dined in this way and expressed 
great pleasure over the seating arrangement, which, it seems, should be 
retained even if we return at a later date to the private dining-room 
and the after-dinner speeches. 



SECOND GENERAL SESSION 

The second general session, held Friday evening, was the first 
attempt of the Council to compete with the theaters. Since so many of 
the members attending the convention were from smaller towns, where 
high-class drama is not so common, the experiment was not very success- 
ful. The small audience, however, was well repaid for its sacrifice of 
the theater. 

The first paper was by Miss Alice M. Reynolds, educational director 
of the Marshall and Ilsley Bank, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Better 
English, she said, is as necessary to the man in business as it is to the 
boy in high school. Just as money is our medium of exchange, so is 
English our medium of communication. In the case of bank employees, 
at least, incorrect grammar, the lack of easy expression in speech or 
writing, and lack of tactful speech drive away business. Better English, 
then, means better business. Miss Reynolds went on to tell of the 
organization and conduct of classes for speech improvement among the 
employees of the Marshall and Ilsley Bank. 

J. S. Gaylord, of the School of Speech of Northwestern University, 
followed with an address upon "Some Principles to Guide in Speech 
Improvement." An abstract follows: 

The future offers us some very difficult problems. We are at the parting 
of the ways and must decide whether the movement for the improvement of 
American speech is to become mechanical and faddish or is to become a genuine 
educational enterprise. The speech week has aroused interest in the move- 
ment, and our problem now is to arouse in clubs and schools an interest which 
will lead to fifty-two weeks of speech work each year. It means a long pull 
and a strong pull and a sound pull if we are going to make of this speech 
movement what it ought to become. 

The time has past when one person can hope to teach all of the subjects 
which come under English and speech. We must quit dabbling and get 
down to business. Only those who have had technical training in that which 
they teach should be on the approved list of teachers. Only one who is 
something of an expert in literature should teach literature, and the same 
should be said of language, pronunciation, voice, and action. If we can 
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bring it about that only technically trained persons are asked to teach any of 
these subjects, we shall have accomplished a very important thing. 

There are certain principles which may guide us in this field: The whole 
should precede its parts. Applied to speaking, this principle says that the 
general meaning, or the gist of the message, should be presented first and then 
this should be developed into details. It is helpful to think of the whole as a 
seed which has been planted and which becomes a developed plant. 

Under ordinary circumstances of learning, short periods of work are more 
economical than longer ones. This means that the three twenty-minute periods 
are more economical than one sixty-minute period; that three thirty-minute 
periods are better than one ninety-minute period. Each student should 
test his own work experimentally to discover what is the length of his best 
working period. Applied to speaking, this principle calls attention to the 
rhythm which characterizes the hearing on the part of the audience, and says 
that due allowance should be made for this rhythm. This means that a 
speaker will introduce frequent pauses or interludes in order to give the audience 
short working periods. 

Material which has meaning can be learned more readily than that which 
has no meaning. It is important that the context in which a thing is learned be 
similar to the one in which it is really to be used. An active meaning is more 
effective than a passive one. 

The difference between learning and doing should be kept in mind. When 
doing is the problem, one seeks finished work, cultivation of habit, and there is 
usually one best way. When one is learning, unfinished work is usual and 
plasticity is sought rather than habit, and there are many ways of doing one 
thing. One may speak in order to make a good speech, or he may speak in 
order to learn, and the difference between these is important. 

It has been found that suggestions which are used soon after being given 
are more efficient than those to be used later during the same day or the next 
day. When the mind is warmed up and in good working condition is the best 
time for the suggestion to be tried. Teachers cannot be sure that their sug- 
gestions will be helpful until they have been tried. The sooner the suggestion 
is tried, the better, because the teacher can change the suggestion if necessary. 

For purposes of improving one's use of speech, to express one's appreciation 
is better than to undertake to produce a good speech. Our powers of apprecia- 
tion arc in development years ahead of our powers of production. 

If it were necessary to correct speech faults one by one, our task would be 
hopeless, but since we have discovered that they may be corrected in groups, 
we have an encouraging field before us. Correct faults in groups by making 
the approach mental or personal. When the mind of a speaker has been 
changed, the change in his mind carries with it a whole group of changes in 
his expression. When one's personal attitude is changed, groups of mental 
actions and bodily movements are changed along with it. We must change 
the man to improve his speech in the highest and best way. 
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C. C. Certain, speaking on "The Program in Practice," dwelt espe- 
cially upon the social aspects of speech. Teachers should give "first 
attention to the development of effective occasions for speech, for these 
are the requisites of effective speech." If the schoolroom situation is 
continuous with that from which the pupil has come, the pupil will find 
plenty to say and will feel the school work as worth while. Next the 
teacher should make the children more conscious of certain social 
relations brought about by speech. Lack of realization of the effects 
of one's speech is largely accountable for innumerable family "jars" 
and for such inanity or crudeness of speech as cause low social esteem 
of the speaker. Children quickly become interested in the problem of 
speech conceived in terms of social relationship. Criticism of class- 
room efforts will be stated in these terms of social effects. " For example, 
it may be pointed out that the voice differs as situations differ in char- 
acter." All this "should precede such matters as enunciation, pro- 
nunciation, the development of resonant tones, etc., etc. The program 
of speech improvement developed on this basis will, in the normal 
course of events, include the 'good things' sought by such specialists as 
Dr. Gaylord: 'accuracy and pleasing pronunciation; distinct enuncia- 
tion; smooth, rich, and refined voice; pure, resonant tones; long subtle 
inflections; interesting and rhythmic language; dramatic power in 
conversation, and discussion; and all other good things which improved 
speech can bring.'" 

When J. F. Hosic, of Teachers College, Columbia University, arose 
to conduct the round table with which the session closed, the hour was 
already late and the audience disinclined to discussion. Mr. Hosic 
therefore confined himself to a brief summary of the principles we are to 
follow. He emphasized particularly the social aspect of speech as 
dwelt upon by Mr. Certain and that classroom work should, in this 
fine as in all others, be a matter of the pupil's complete experience. 

THIRD GENERAL SESSION 

The third general session of the convention was called to order by 
President Paul at 9:45 Saturday morning. Ernest F. Hanes, of the 
University High School, Chicago, explained the form of departmental 
co-operation in English work in use in his school. His plan involves 
neither dictation to other departments by the English department nor 
proof-reading for other departments. All departments unite in insisting 
upon mechanics which are supposed to have been mastered in the first 
six grades. The student is not allowed to lapse in matters of mechanics 
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and is held to strict accountability for all matters that he is supposed to 
have mastered. The system is possible only through cordial co-operation 
and support on the part of the superintendent. 

Miss Bertha M. Smith, of the Township High School, Oak Park, 
Illinois, presented the high-school view of correlation between high- 
school and college English. She frankly criticized the kinds of teaching 
found in many college Freshman classes. Miss Smith attributed the 
poor teaching in these classes to the fact that most of it is done by 
graduate assistants. She believes that much misunderstanding between 
colleges and high schools could be done away with if a committee of high- 
school and college workers should draw up a set of specific essentials — 
specific things that the colleges want from the high schools. 

George R. Coffman, of Grinnell College, speaking upon this matter 
from the college point of view, assumed throughout that the high-school 
practice is fairly well represented by the report on the Reorganization 
of English in Secondary Schools and that there is to be some formal 
conference between high-school and college teachers on the question 
of articulation. He reviewed the development of the situation in 
the high schools from the time when the establishment of college- 
entrance requirements first standardized the work of the secondary 
schools to the present, when the high schools are independent of the 
colleges. He went on to make suggestions as to what the colleges can 
now do in the matter. This paper will appear later in the English 
Journal. 

A very spirited discussion followed. Miss Alice L. Marsh, of the 
Nordstrum High School, Detroit, insisted that one trouble was intel- 
lectual snobbery. Each ought to know his own territory and not try 
to do the work of the other. There is much snobbery within a uni- 
versity, and more between universities. This is especially strong in 
eastern colleges. 

E. M. Hopkins, of the University of Kansas, read the following 
paragraphs from the summary of his forthcoming final report on the 
Cost and Labor of Teaching English: 

B. As to the comparative cost of teaching college English and other college 

subjects (survey of 1913-15). 

1. The average teaching cost of college English including all English sub- 
jects is below that of any other department compared, the next in cost 
exceeding English by 17 per cent. The unit of comparison is a student- 
semester-hour in each instance; that is, the cost for one student taking a 
subject one hour a week for one semester. 
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2. College Freshman English composition, with the same unit of compari- 
son, costs about one-third less than the average for all English subjects, 
and 43 per cent less than the average cost for the next lowest department 
after English. 

3. Because of its larger student enrolment, the average total budget cost 
of college English exceeds that of any other department compared, the 
next in order costing 25 per cent less. In budget cost per instructor it is 
the lowest but one, differing by one per cent; in budget cost per student 
enrolment it is more than 15 per cent below any other department 
compared and 46 per cent below the average of other departments. 
In average student enrolment it is 112 per cent above any other, and in 
the average number of students per instructor it is the highest but one, 
differing by 2 per cent. 

4. The average total budget cost of college Freshman English composition is 
17 per cent of the total English budget; its budget cost per instructor is 
39 per cent of the average for all English subjects; its budget cost per 
student enrolment is 56 per cent of that average. Its student enrolment 
is 51 per cent of the total for English; its student enrolment per instructor 
is 9 per cent above the average for English and about 7 per cent above 
that of the only department that exceeds English in this item. 

5. To reduce by one-third the average total number of students assigned 
to instructors in Freshman English composition, leaving other English 
subjects and other conditions unchanged would bring that number near 
the theoretical upper limit of efficiency (about 60), leaving it more than 
13 per cent above the average for all subjects outside of English. This 
would increase the average total English composition budget one-half and 
the average total English budget 85 per cent, by a total sum averaging 
$1,530.43. While making some degree of efficiency possible, this 
would still leave the total average student-semester-hour cost of English 
more than 7 per cent below that of any other department compared. 

H. G. Paul, of the University of Illinois, acknowledged that much 
said against the college teacher is true. The great problem is to hold 
capable instructors in Freshman composition. The problem is primarily 
administrative and sometimes political. Hardin Craig, of the Uni- 
versity of Iowa, said colleges save much money in the first two years of 
college work, because of the need of much less expensive equipment, by 
having students take English. Miss Hughes, of Wellesley College, 
pleaded for young teachers of Freshman English — even graduate 
assistants. Allan Abbott, of Columbia University, pointed out that 
often the graduate assistant is a successful high-school teacher. He 
asks for some test to see what Freshman English actually accomplishes. 
R. L. Lyman, of the University of Chicago, said the tendency is for 
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English I (Freshman English) to be done in the high school. George R. 
Coffman, of Grinnell College, emphasized Professor Lyman's point. 
G. S. Lasher, of the University of Michigan, said we cannot do 
away with Freshman English until we have teachers in the grades 
and the high schools who can teach fundamentals. E. R. Barrett, of 
the Kansas State Normal School, Emporia, insisted that English 
teachers on the whole do good teaching of English. The trouble is 
with the chemistry or domestic science teachers who teach one or two 
sections to fill out a schedule. Investigation shows failure of students 
in English can often be traced back to this situation. 

President Paul then introduced next year's president, Mr. C. R. 
Gaston, who announced Chattanooga as next year's meeting place and 
called upon all to offer in writing suggestions for next year's program. 

R. W. Pence, of DePauw University, Greencastle, Indiana, acted 
at this session as secretary pro tempore. 

THE TEACHER-TRAINING CONFERENCE 

The Teacher-Training Conference on Saturday afternoon considered 
the equipment of the teacher of literature. Walter W. Parker, of the 
Teachers' College, Warrensburg, Missouri, in the first paper, dealt with 
the necessary equipment in knowledge of literature. He began by 
regretting the lack of personality in the candidates who are now going 
through our teacher-training institutions. He also criticized the pres- 
ent tendency toward painless education, not because pain in itself is valu- 
able, but because certain things that are worth while are hardly 
attainable without serious effort. Permitting a student who professes 
to major in English to spend one-third of her time in what are called 
"practical arts" courses seems to make impossible her thorough training 
for the work she is to do. In his own school the head of the department 
in which the student majors must approve that student's program at the 
beginning of every semester and gives final advice in regard to electives. 
Incidentally, the amount of preliminary training of most teachers is too 
short. 

The teacher of literature must know, Mr. Parker said, a great deal 
more than he expects to teach or could be expected to teach. The 
teacher's preparation should include a thorough survey course, with 
emphasis upon movements and the significant productions of outstand- 
ing writers. This survey course should be based upon personal acquaint- 
ance with the literature rather than upon reading about it in some history 
or book of criticism. The teacher of literature in the elementary school, 
and especially in the high school, should have contact with literature 
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sufficient in quality and variety to enable him to acquire taste and "volt- 
age." We need teachers of literature who are likable, teachers who 
because of their power and in spite of their cultivated taste are popular. 
The teacher of literature should have had enough contact with litera- 
ture to have established in his mind the canons of literary criticism. 
Again, he ought to know something of contemporary literature so that 
he can enrich the reading program with the best of the current output. 
His college course should at least bring him to the point where he can 
be guided by good reviews. If the teacher is to work in the elementary 
school, he should have also a course in juvenile literature, and the same 
thing might stand the high-school teacher in good stead. In addition, 
the teacher-in-training would do well to take several intensive courses 
in single authors. Finally, there are some movements, doctrines, and 
concepts of history, science, and philosophy of which the teacher of 
literature needs some knowledge — for example, evolution, chivalry. All 
this might be attained by fewer than twenty semester-hours of college 
work in literature. 

James F. Hosic, of Teachers College, Columbia University, discussed 
the literature teacher's power of interpretation. He took interpreta- 
tion to mean the power to understand, because this is the basis of the 
power to make others understand. An artistic whole, he said, is a unit 
of varied parts. Interpretation means having a way of thinking and 
feeling about life. A literary masterpiece is the embodiment of a way 
of thinking and feeling about some part of life, and the reader's business 
is for the moment to adopt that way. To interpret "Daffodils" is to 
have something of the same thoughts and feelings as Wordsworth. To 
interpret is not just to glow, but to repeat the author's experience, includ- 
ing in this case the joy in the memory of the daffodils. One who does not 
have the author's experience is not interpreting. The reader is to see 
through the author's eyes, to see his pictures, to think his thought, and 
finally, come to think and feel about life as he did, and say, "I see." 

Pupils should know what to expect when they encounter pieces of 
different types. They should realize that the successful lyric poem is 
built about some one mood or idea capable of statement in a single 
sentence. For instance, the reader's first business is to find this core of 
the poem and afterward to return to the connotative expression. In a 
story the reader should catch the problem or the plot, what might be 
called the running gears of the story, and also take in the touches of 
humor and comments upon life by the way. The teacher should have 
sufficient power to get the author's point of view. There can be little 
difference as to what the author is trying to say, but there may be varia- 
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tion in the statement of it. It is frequently well to form what may be 
called a hypothesis, that is, a tentative statement of this central idea 
and then to verify the hypothesis by reference to the details of the piece. 
The technique of any selection is to be studied partly to confirm the 
hypothesis and partly to call attention to the things that help the reader 
to get the author's message. 

Literary interpretation is a skill, to be acquired as other skills are, 
by means of knowledge and practice. 

H. Y. Moffett, of the University of Iowa, spoke of the literature 
teacher's knowledge of method. He threw major emphasis upon knowl- 
edge of literature and proper personality. The teacher must be a 
believer in what he is trying to do — an enthusiast. Pupils who hate 
literature must have teachers who do also. We ought to encourage fit 
persons to undertake this work. 

The trainer of teachers should set forth only a few safe methods for 
use by the beginner, illustrating the methods, and using the material 
which his pupils will later use in their own teaching. 

Specifically, teachers should know that it is desirable to have more 
rapid reading, to give less time to plots and more to human relations, 
noting the skill of the author in making things seem real, and helping 
pupils to imagine vividly. They should know that the teacher is respon- 
sible for setting up in the class an attitude appropriate to each piece to 
be studied. They should know that little time is to be given to literary 
history and that only a few memorable facts about a few important 
persons are to be taught. They should be trained to choose literature 
in accordance with the seasons and whenever possible to bring the out- 
doors into the classroom. They should be trained to connect present 
reading with past reading — for instance, to introduce Whittier's "School 
Days" in the eighth grade by means of "The Barefoot Boy, " with which 
the class is familiar. They should also be brought to see the use of one 
author's comment upon another — for example, William Dean Howells' 
"Literary Acquaintance." They should be trained to take advantage 
of the child's knowledge of nature and of his sense of humor. They 
should realize the value of variety in material and in methods of handling 
material. 

Miss Locke, of the Shortridge High School, Indianapolis, began 
the discussion by declaring that American literature is the hope of the 
nation and making a very vigorous plea for the use of literature in 
Americanizing both native and foreign-born. 

George Starr Lasher, of the University of Michigan, criticized college 
courses as too technical to make good preparation for the teaching of 
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literature. He instanced his own professor who spent a whole hour on 
the word mope. He would like to know of a college course which is 
taught from the point of view of enjoyment. 

E. H. K. McComb, Principal of the Emmerich Manual Training 
High School, Indianapolis, said that he should be happy if his teachers 
of literature had been trained to interpret in the manner that Mr. Hosic 
had explained. So far as he is concerned the rest may be thrown away. 

Miss Genevieve Apgar, of Harris Teachers' College, St. Louis, 
thought that we might minimize the teaching of methods, inasmuch 
as psychology and educational theory are already taught. These may 
be applied incidentally in the literature classes. Interpretative power 
should come before knowledge of method. 

E. A. Cross, Dean of the Colorado State Teachers College, Greeley, 
being called upon, said he was very glad to be present at the Council 
meetings once more and echoed Mr. Lasher's sentiment that the teach- 
ing of literature should be from the standpoint of enjoyment. 

T. W. Gosling, Superintendent of Schools, Madison, Wisconsin, 
recurred to Mr. Abbott's proposal to standardize the equipment of the 
teacher, saying that we might use such standards for appointment, or 
even for certification. Superintendents and school boards will be glad 
to employ teachers certified as measuring up to these standards. 

S. A. Leonard, of the University of Wisconsin, suggested that we 
might use the Abbott tests not so much for elimination as for standards 
to work toward. They would then be useful to teachers in training and 
those in service. 

W. W. Hatfield, of the Chicago Normal College, called attention to 
the fact that we are not likely soon to secure the better personalities for 
which Mr. Parker and Mr. Moffett had pleaded and that we must 
do the best we can with what we have. He suggested as a program 
(1) the teaching of as much literature as time will permit (2) by the 
methods which the students should be expected to use in their own 
work later and (3) frequently calling attention to the methods we 
have used. The last is as important as the others. 

C. R. Gaston, Richmond Hill High School, New York, echoing 
Mr. Hosic' s emphasis upon the selection of the central idea, said that if, 
as he goes about, he finds a class, for example, fussing with the deities 
in "L'Allegro," all that is necessary to change the atmosphere com- 
pletely is to ask how they enjoy a day when they are merry. 

Several others spoke briefly and the discussion would have continued 
further but that because of the late hour it was cut short by Mr. Hosic, 
who was presiding for President Paul. 



